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form of that art; while every lover of his village or community, of 
his state or nation, or of human brotherhood itself, will find it 
profitable to read this very human story. 

The present volume is composed of five chapters, the first four of 
which are separate monographs. In the first we have a history of 
the Lord Mayor's Show. The second is devoted to certain survivals 
and revivals of the older pageantry, political, trade, folk, the tourna- 
ment, etc. In the third and fourth essays Mr. Withington treats the 
modern pageant from the Sherborne pageant in 1905 to the present 
time, both England and America being drawn on for material. The 
last chapter contains Mr. Withington's general conclusions, followed 
by a bibliography of the highest value to every student of the genre, 
and an index to the two volumes which one need only glance through 
in order to form an idea of the tremendous mass of material with 
which the author has had to do. 

Professor Withington finds much that is chaotic in contemporary 
pageantry, but he sets forth very clearly the chief movements. The 
processional feature that was the main element in the older pageant 
has given way to something like the revival of the Elizabethan chron- 
icle play. " It is a chronicle-play," Mr. Withington remarks, " dif- 
fering from the Elizabethan chronicle play only in the fact that the 
hero is a town, not an individual." Mr. Louis N. Parker is regarded 
as the author of this modern form, which vitalizes history, introduces 
dramatic dialogue in the place of the older pantomime, becomes com- 
munity drama. In America, more symbolism is found than in the 
work of Mr. Parker and his school, partly because America, as Wash- 
ington Irving long ago pointed out, lacks the atmosphere, the legend, 
the long history, that England possesses even in her villages; and 
partly because of a certain confusion. Mr. Withington rightly points 
out that propagandists, seizing on the pageant as a means of social 
uplift, endeavoring to stimulate the community imagination, may 
exchange history for a vague symbolism and allegory. " The danger 
of this development is, that fact may become so diluted with imagina- 
tion, that it will fail to awaken a community spirit ... no com- 
munity can be spurred to civic endeavor by frisking figures of Faith, 
Hope and Charity!" Yet he stresses Mr. MacKaye's eloquent appeal 
for the community pageant as a means of awakening instincts of 
militant social service in place of the instincts that find gratification 
in the pomp and circumstance of war. 

Padelford, Frederick Morgan (ed.). The Poems of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey. Pp. 238. University of Washington Press, 
Seattle, 1920. 

The first volume of the Language and Literature Series of mono- 
graphs issued by the University of Washington is given to a critical 
edition of the poems of Surrey. Professor Padelford, the editor of 
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the volume, has long been known for his work on English poetry of 
the early sixteenth century, and the present study is the fruit of long 
and painstaking scholarship in the field. Dr. Fadelford supplies 
new titles for many of the poems in place of the titles given in 
Tottel, and has classified the poems by subject matter rather than 
by metrical forms. In this respect, as also in his biographical sketch 
of Surrey, he gains a more human interest for his subject, revealing 
Surrey as a man who wrote about things of interest to men and 
women rather than as an experimenter in poetic technique and an 
introducer of the Italian influences into English poetry. The intro- 
duction is a spirited and well-written story of a life full of dramatic 
interest, followed by a detailed analysis of Surrey's contribution to 
English verse. The critical apparatus includes textual notes; verj 
full notes on sources, autobiographical elements in the poems, con- 
temporary references, bibliographical and critical notes, etc. There 
is also a glossary. All students of sixteenth century English poetry 
will be grateful for this scholarly volume. 

Fellowes, Edmund H. (ed.). English Madrigal Verse, 1588-1682. 
Pp. xx, 640. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920. 

This beautiful volume is a treasury of Elizabethan lyric poetry 
that should be in every library. The book is divided into two parts, 
the first being devoted to the Madrigalists and the second to the 
Lutenists. It gives to students of the Elizabethan lyric a complete 
collection of materials heretofore available only in scattered volumes. 
It also revealB not only the astonishing number of the song lyrics 
produced during the period but the high quality of the words fitted 
to Elizabethan music. As the editor remarks : " It is a fact too 
little known to the ordinary man of letters or to people of average 
education that English music at the close of the Elizabethan era 
stood at the forefront of the music of Europe. This indisputable 
truth not only deserves to be recognized as a matter of general 
interest but ought to be inseparable from the ordinary course of 
general education." 

In his short, but useful preface, Mr. Fellowes also speaks of the 
close study given by musicians to the words for which they were 
composing airs. They expressed themselves, he says, " with such 
intimate regard for the particular meaning of each word and each 
phrase, that the exact repetition of their music to a fresh stanza of 
words was scarcely ever possible." Thus the music " added new 
beauty to the ' golden-vowelled ' lyrics, and intensified their meaning, 
so that Elizabethan music was indeed ' married to immortal verse' in 
equal partnership." 

Twenty-five authors are represented among the madrigalists, 
including such well-known names as William Byrd, Thomas 
Morley, Ravenscroft, and Wilbye, with many less familiar. Among 
the twenty-one lutenists are Campian, whose four books are reprinted, 



